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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


latters and Memoranda of William Scattergood. 
(Continued from page 298.) 
To M. T. 
No date. 

“My heart is often deeply depressed, and 
at such times all the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which are afforded us in this life, even 
Bene innocent and rational, are not capable 
of relieving or supporting the mind. The 
frailty of human nature is such, that although 
measurably relieved from the seductions of 
Satan, those even who are striving for the 
mastery, ofttimes find themselves sorely per- 
plexed and baffled by this unwearied adver- 
sary of their soul’s peace. Under such cir- 
cumstances as these, how dark, how unchris- 
tian, how discouraging, is the doctrine which 
would teach that man’s salvation is to depend 
upon himself—upon his own weak efforts. 

ese things are often brought to my mind, 
and Iam led to bow and adore the wisdom 
and the goodness which led to the glorious 
S of man’s salvation ; it is beyond all human 

en; itis above the comprehension of man, 
and yet so little and insignificant in his view, 
that he slights it or heeds it not. The cir- 
tumstance mentioned in thy last letter is one 
among thousands of others, which could be 
brought to attest the excellency of the one 
great offering and sacrifice by which, through 
repentance, faith and obedience, our trans- 
ions are blotted out. This is one of the 
bristian’s great consolations; this the sin- 
ner's door of hope. 

However there may be those who are en- 
deavoring to overthrow the importance and 
value of these, our great Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings; however they may bring forth reason 
to oppose the efficacy of this, yet every truly 
awakened soul finds it an unfailing fountain 
of merey ; in and by which, and through sub- 
mission to the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, all our sin and uncleanness may 
be washed away. I could enlarge upon this 
subject, but words, of themselves, cannot show 
wen the importance of these great and glori- 
ous truths : they are to be known only as they 
af experienced, felt in the secret of our own 
minds; and none can know or understand 

, but those who, seeking in simplicity 


that love and fear Him. Human observation Indeed, in the present day, surrounded as I 
cannot fathom the depth of religion. It is often feel myself with very discouraging and 
so placed, no doubt in wisdom, out of the many deeply trying considerations, my mind 
reach of man in his unregenerate state; and seldom feels at liberty to undertake a task, 
so hidden from his view, that he may not at which used often to be my delight. Not that 
his own pleasure and in the darkness of bis I have felt an objection to this mode of com- 
natural state, trample upon holy things. But)|munication between friend and friend, but 
when they are revealed to him, when man on the mind is borne down with a sense of 
comes to feel himself introduced into the pre-| deep-rooted infirmity, or perhaps humbled in 
sence, as of the Almighty, how different are the consideration of the desolations which 
his sensations from those of the mere specu-| prevail, it is difficult so to rise above it, as to 





lative theorist in piety! His ideas are more|find much satisfaction either in verbal com- 
elevated, his soul is more enlightened; and 
although looked upon by others as one who 
enjoys little, yet he partakes of enjoyments 
of which others are incapable, being as su- 
perior to the imaginary devotion of an enthu- 
siastic and romantic mind, as calm reason is 
to the phrensy of a madman. 

There are many, whose hearts, though sin- 
cere in their admiration of nature, and who 
can with uplifted hands adore the Power who 
formed its beauties, in reality know not God. 
The words of Cowper are applicable to these, 
where he says :— 

“ Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would’st taste 


His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before.” 


To enter into this acquaintance with the 
Author of our existence is surely a glorious 
attainment to aim at! short of it there is no 
true enjoyment on this side of the grave, and, 
may I not say, no reasonable hope of bappi- 
ness beyond it. It is then that we perceive 
that every act of praise, which we may have 
pretended to before, has been done in blind- 
ness of heart. 

I hope I may be allowed thus to write, 
without being charged with endeavoring to 
exalt my own attainments. I am often ren- 
dered sensible, under the operation of the 
humbling power of the Most High, that I 
have nothing to depend upon but that grace 
which alone bringeth salvation ; that I am ex- 
ceedingly frail; and that if any thing at all, it 
is wholly by the grace of God. 

There is nothing worthy of exaltation in 
this world, but the wonderful goodness, mercy, 
forbearance, and condescension of the Most 
High; and if the condition David was in 
when he says, ‘I am a worm and no man’ 
could be more generally felt, it would more 
comport with our real condition, than many 
of the high sounding titles which men arro- 
gate to themselves.” 


To the same. 
No date, 

“ Did I apprehend that the chain of friend- 
ship which links us together needed frequent 
brightening, I might be induced to assume 
my pen at shorter intervals than has of latter 
time been the case. But feeling as I do my 
inability to say or do much that may be bene- 
ficial to others, it seems best to remain, at 





munication or otherwise, even with those we 
may dearly and tenderly love. The silent 


swell of sorrow is, perhaps, more congenial 


with these deeply afflictive dispensations than 
many words; and earnestly do I desire, that 
by a steady attention to that Monitor within 
which speaks in stillness, some may be quali- 
fied to stand forth as the champions of Israel 


of old did, to deliver us from that potent 


enemy who now seems to compass us around, 
and I believe is often like the noise of archers 
in the place of drawing water. 

Well, I seem to wander into a recital of 
what may just now not be very desirable to 
hear! You being so quietly retired at 
you scarcely hear the sound of the commo- 
tion in which we live. But though that sound 
may have lost its terror ere it reaches you, 
perhaps, nevertheless, there are those there- 
away who secretly feel an earnest desire that 
Zion may arise and shine; and who do as 
truly mourn over the defections which are so 
abundantly manifest, as some whose lot it is 
to be more immediately engaged in connexion 
with those who are the sad causes of them. 

I cannot convey to thee much that is new; 
for in the present day almost every public 
transaction is sounded far and wide as soon 
as past; and my own life is so void of event- 
ful circumstances, and so closely confined 
within a small space, that I might almost be 
considered a blank in the busy multitude 
which surrounds me. However, [ still feel as 
if there was one important event, in which I 
am with others deeply concerned; and in 
looking towards it sometimes, I am willing 
to think that if in the day of final retribution 
all is found to be well, no matter what may 
have been the means of its attainment. 

* * * JT wish whenever thou feels like 
writing thou wouldst do it and not wait for 
me. I really feel so poor and empty of any 
thing that is good, or at least communicably 
so, that I might say I cannot write; while at 
the same time a letter occasionally from a 
friend, is calculated to revive the heart and 
comfort it amid the tumults of life.” 

(To be continued.) 








Great is their peace who know a limit to 
their ambitious minds ; that have learned to be 
contented with the appointments and bounds 
of Providence; that are not careful to be great, 


the pearl of great price, come to see, feel,|least measurably, inactive, rather than to be|but being great are humble and do good. — 
and taste that the Lord is good to all them the trumpeter of my manifold weaknesses.| W. Penn. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Karly Settlers near Camden, New Jersey. 


The subjoined account is copied from an 
old volume of records belonging to Haddon. 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. The set- 
tlement at Newton was located on the head- 
waters of the creek of that name, about three 
miles south of the ferry at Market street, in 
Camden, and a mile south of the present meet- 
ing-house of Friends, in the outskirts of the 
City of Camden. The old burying ground on 
Collings Road still marks the spot where the 
meeting-house originally stood. It has long 
since been removed. Mark Newby’s house, 
where the first mectings were held, as stated 
in this narrative, was near the place. Did 
the “zeal and fervency of spirit” which T. 
Sharp says abounded among these poor emi- 
grants, inducing them “immediately” to set up 
a meeting for worship, prevail among those 
who now occupy their place of settlement and 
its vicinity, there would be a brighter pro- 
spect than is now seen for the maintenance 
of those principles and practices which these 
godly men strove to plant as a good seed in 
the then wilderness of New Jersey. 


“ A book wherein is recorded the births of 
Friends’ children belonging to the three meet- 
ings that make up the Monthly Meeting now 
held at the new meeting-house in Haddonfield, 
in the township of Newton, county of Glou- 
cester, and western division of the Province 
of New Jersey. With the account of burials; 
as also some account of the settlement. and 
beginning of Newton, and the Friends that 
were the first concerned in the same.” 


“Letit be remembered,—It having wrought 
upon the minds of some Friends that dwelt 
in Ireland, but such as formerly came thither 
from England; and a pressure having laid 
upon them for some years which they could 
not get from under the weight of, until they 
gave up to leave their friends and relations 
there, together with a comfortable subsistence, 
to transport themselves and families into the 
wilderness land of America ; and thereby ex- 
pose themselves to difficulties which, if they 
could have been easy where they were, in all 
probability might (not) have been met with; 
and in order thereunto sent from Dublin, in 
Ireland, to one Thomas Lurtin, a Friend of 
London, commander of a Pink, who accord- 
ingly came, and made an agreement with him 
to transport them and their families into New 
Jersey, viz: Mark Newby and family, Thomas 
Thackara and family, William Bates and 
family, George Goldsmith, an old man, and 
Thomas Sharp, a young man, but no families. 
And while the ship abode in Dublin harbor, 
ev for the voyage, the said Thomas 

urtin was taken so ill that he could not per- 
form the same, so that his mate John Dagger 
undertook it. And upon the nineteenth day 
of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one, we set 
sail from the place aforesaid. And through 
the good providence of God towards us, we 
arrived at Elsinburg, in the county of Salem, 
upon the nineteenth day of November follow- 
ing; where we were well entertained at the 
house of the Thomson’s, who came from Ire- 
land about four years before; who by their 
industry were arrived to a very good degree 
of living ; and from thence we went to Salem 
where were several houses that were vacant 
ot persons who had left the town to settle in 
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the country, which served to accommodate! teuiion is seriously turned to the cor +4, e 
tion of those solemn truths which are of 


them for the winter. And having thus settled 
down their families, and the winter proving 
moderate, we at Wickacoa, among us, pur- 
chased a house of the Swanson’s, and so went 
to Burlington, to the commissioners, of whom 
we obtained a warrant to the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, which then was Daniel Leeds; and after 
some formidable search in that then called 
the third, or Irish tenth, we at last pitch 
upon the place now called Newton, which 
was before the settlement of Philadelphia, and 
then applied to the surveyor, who came and 
laid it out for us. And the next spring being 
the beginning of the year 1682, we all removed 
trom Salem, together with Robert Zane, that 
had been settled there, whocame from Ireland 
along with the Thomson's, before hinted ; and 
having an expectation of our coming, only 
bought a lot in Salem town, upon the which 
he seated himself until our coming; whose 
proprietary right and ours being of the same 
nature, could not then take it up in Fenwick’s 
tenth. And so began our settlement, and al- 
though at times we were pretty hard bestead, 
having all our provisions as far as Salem to 
fetch by water, yet through the mercy and 
kindness of God, we were preserved in health, 
and from any extreme difficulties. And im- 
mediately there was a meeting set up, and 
kept at the house of Mark Newby, and ina 
short time it grew and increased ; unto which 
William Cooper and family, that lived at the 
Point, resorted, and sometimes the meeting 
was kept at his house, who had been settled 
some time before. Zeal and fervency of spirit 
was what in some good degree abounded 
among Friends, in commemoration of our 
prosperous success, and eminent preservation, 
both in our coming over the great deep, as 
also that whereas we were but few at that 
time and the Indians many, whereby it put a 
dread upon our spirits, considering they were 
a savage people ; but the Lord, that hath the 
hearts of all in his hands, turned them so as 
to be serviceable unto us, and very loving and 
kind: which cannot be otherwise accounted 
but to be the Lord’s doing in our favor, which 
we had cause to praise his name for. 

“And that the rising generation may con- 







finite and eternal importance, and on 
the hopes of the true Christian de 
should be sorry to see thee carried awg 
that current, which, though it may notal 
take the same direction, seems in the 
day to endanger the deep, thorough, hiddey 
work which must be carried on in every re 
generated soul (and which is not the work of 
a day) before it can be prepared to bring 
mature, substantial, and good fruit to the 
praise of the Great Husbandman. Far be it 
from me to give an opinion as to what may by 
thy future path ; the Great Head of the Chureh 
chooses his own instruments as it pleaseth 
Him; but even if it should be his pu 
that thou shouldest thus testify thy love t 
Him, he may show it thee, as He has done 
to many others, for years, before He cally 
thee to the public acknowledgment of it. 

I believe also that young converts—thoge 
who are newly awakened to the value and 
importance of religion—are very apt, in the 
ardor of their feelings, to imagine they are 
called to great things, and in the overflow. 
ings of that love to their Saviour which may 
be raised in their hearts to believe they must, 
as thou expressest it, “speak his praise” to 
those around them ; but it does appear to me 
to be one of the very successful stratagems of 
our ever-watchful enemy to persuade the 
young, as soon as they begin to walk in the 
right way themselves, that they are called 
upon to teach others rather than to abide 
under that blessed teaching which would, if 
they had patience to endure its secret re- 
proofs, and to wait upon its many salutary 
though silent monitions, in due time make 
them much more capable to do so in their 
daily life and conversation. 

I write to thee in great freedom, because 
thou hast asked it, and because, as one who 
has lived longer and has seen something of 


the insidious working of the cruel tempter, [ 


feel it my duty so to do, being assured also 
thou wilt accept it as it is intended,—not to 
discourage thy progress in the way thatis 
cast up for thee, whatever that way may be, 
but to show thee, if it may be, some of the 


sider that the settlement of this country was|dangers that surround the path of the young 


directed by an impulse upon tbe spirits of 


God’s people, not so much for their ease and 
tranquillity, but rather for the posterity that 
should be after, and that the wilderness, being 
planted with a good seed, might grow and in- 
crease, to the satisfaction of the good Hus- 
bandman. But instead thereof, if for wheat 
it should bring forth tares, the end of the good 
Husbandman will be frustrated, and they 
themselves will suffer loss. This narrative I 
have thought good and requisite to leave be- 
hind, as having had knowledge of things from 
the beginning. Tuos. SHarp.” 





A Letter of Maria Fox. 
London, 24th of 4th mo. 1837. 

To ——. Before I enter on any description 
of our movements, I shall proceed to notice 
some of the contents of thine. 

Thou mayst be assured, my dear, we feel 
for and with thee, under those exercises thou 
describest ; but I infer from the tenor of the 
communication altogether, thy mind is at 
present in a state of excitement which it is 
safest for thee not to foster; for thankful as 
we ought to be, and I trust are, that thy at- 


op The longer I live, the more anxious 
feel that the Lord may give me such a sense 
of the awful importance of the great truthsof 
religion, as that I may always be fearful of 
substituting expression for experience, and 
that I may be more desirous to feed in secret 
upon the bread of life than to talk about itt 
others. 

Let us remember, my dear, that stillest 
streams are the deepest, and that it often 
pleases the great Sanctifier, Enlightener, and 
Comforter of the people of the Lord to carry 
on his work in their souls after a very hidden 
manner. I would therefore rather encourage 
thee to diligence in the duties of the closet, 
private reading of the Scriptures, to close 
examination, meditation, and secret prayet, 
than to suffer thyself to be drawn forth into 
much conversation or writing on thy spiti 
concerns. If thou look to the Lord Jesus, 
and desire to be his sincere, humble follower, 
He bas promised, such “shall not walk i 
darkness, but shall have the light of life ;” and 
there is no teaching like his teaching. * ** 
With respect to visiting the sick poor, th 
knowest f have ever encouraged thee to think 


of them, and to attend to their temporal wants; 
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if in the course of thy visits amongst/letters “R. E.” scratched in red paint on the 


them for this. purpose, thou feel inclined to 
read to them, it is a very useful and profit- 
able employment for thee and them; but I 
scarcely need say to thee, it requires great 
caution and much religious experience, to 
speak suitably to persons who are perhaps 
undergoing the correcting discipline of our 
Heavenly Father, or whom He may be train- 
ing, by many afflictions, for a better inherit- 
ance. “To speak a word in season” requires 
the assistance of that Spirit which only can 
teach us to speak aright, and therefore I would 
say, it is often safer, especially for young per- 
sons like thyself, to offer up a secret prayer 
on their behalf, if that is raised in the heart,| 
than to express ourselves to them under the 
influence of present excitement. I hope, my 
dear, this letter will not discourage thee. 
«Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and 
He shall strengthen thine heart.” 





The Sepulchral Caves of Palestine. 


Leaving the high road to Nazareth to the 
right, we followed a path for about half an| 
hour, which took us to the village of Sheik 
Abreik. It was a miserable collection of mud 
hovels, in the muddiest of which dwelt the 
sheik. After much palaver and promises of 
abundant backsheesh, we got him to admit 
the existence of the caverns of which we were 
in search, and persuaded him to be our guide) 
tothem. The first was called by the Arabs 
“the Cave to Hell.” Its entrance seemed to 
justify the ill-omened appellation. It was a 
sep, sloping tunnel into the bowels of the 
earth, just large enough to admit the passage 
ofaman’s body. To slide into this after a 
heavy rain involved a coating of mud from 
top to toe. After going down afew yards we 
found a chamber in which we ‘could stand 
erect. Here we lighted our candle and looked 
about us. We found that it was the first of a 
series of similar chambers opening one into 
another. Each contained stone coffins hewn 
out of the solid rock. The entrances to these 
were arched. The pilasters on each side of 
the entrances were in some cases ornamented 
with rude sculptures and decorated with de- 
signs ina yellow pigment. These were in the 
form of curves, scrolls, and circles, and were 
carried over the roof. Each chamber was 
about ten feet long by six feet wide, and on 
an average contained three tombs—one across 
the chamber facing the entrance and one on 
each side. There do not seem ever to have 
been lids to these stone receptacles for the 
corpses. 


he bodies were embalmed, wrapped in 


cloths, as we read in scriptural accounts of| called Zebda by the natives. They are worthy 


burials, notably in that of our Saviour. “Each 
in his narrow cell, forever laid,” they re- 
mained undisturbed until rude bands ages 
afterward “rolled away the stone from the 
mouth of the cave,” and rifled the contents. 
Some of the entrances to the chambers bad 
been completely filled up. In such cases the 
partition wall of rock had been broken 
through. Some of the chambers were larger 
than others, and there were two tiers of cof. 
fins. In order to get from one chamber to 
another it was often necessary to drag your- 
self along at full length upon the ground. In 
one case the roof had been broken through 
on chamber above, and this probably led 
ore. 


On the next cave we visited we found the 


rock, which, under these circumstances, can 
only mean “ Royal Engineers,” [and indicated 
that the sepulcher had already been examined 
by Lieutenant Corder.]} 

This cave was a much more comfortable 
one to examine, though not nearly so interest- 
ing. You could walk about it comfortably, 
but there was no ornamentation. The cham- 
bers were larger, but there were only five or 
six of them. The stone coffins had in many 
instances been completely destroyed, but the 
massive stone columns, or rather blocks, of 
living rock, which supported the roof, were 
finer than those in the “Cave of Hell.” Per- 
haps it owed its more dilapidated condition 
to the largeness of the entry, and its prox- 
imity to another huge cave which had evi- 
dently in crusading times been converted into 
a Christian place of worship. According to 
a rough measurement obtained by pacing it, 
the cave was 70x30 feet, the apse 18x21, and 
two apse-shaped transepts about 20x18; but 
these were very much filled with rubbish. 
The height of the cave was about thirty feet. 
The whole formed a subterranean church, 
which, in its perfect condition, when entered 
from the hillside, must have presented a very 
imposing appearance. On the slope of the 
hill, not far from this cave, was the carved 
pedestal of a granite column, and near it a 
bandsome stone sarcophagus. 
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The first entrance into one of these old Jew’ 
ish tomb caverns will be an exciting episode 
but there is an amount of suspicion and jeal- 
ousy on the part of the natives which will 
render prudence and circumspection neces- 
sary if any attempt of this sort is to be carried 


out with success.— Correspondence of the N. Y. 
Sun. 





For “* The Friend.” 
Gather up the Fragments. 


In the winter of 1843-4, there were at 
Westtown School a few of the boys who were 
the subjects of much religious concern from a 
belief that they were rebelling against the 
convictions of the good Spirit in their own 
hearts. At that time Sarah Emlen was living 
there. The following record of her remark- 
able exercise was made by one or more of the 
female teachers. The writer of this was pre- 
sent at the time, and well remembers the 
scene. In justice to the scholars there, it 
should be stated, that the few who were so 
closely pleaded with are not to be considered 
as | representing the great bulk of the 
boys. The general tone of that institution, 
and increasingly so of latter years, has been 
such as to give evidence that the Divine bless- 
ing bas rested upon it. 


“On the 29th of the 2nd mo. 1844, after 
the meeting had been settled some time, Sarah 


Instead of going back to the Nazareth road| Emlen rose, laid her bonnet on the seat, and 


jone earth and one was empty. These they/you have godly parents who are exercised for 


had also smashed. 


after finishing our examination of this inter-| walked along the isle for some distance, then 
esting spot, we made for a hill, on the summit' stopping between two benches on the north 
of which we saw some large blocks of stone side, put one hand on each and stood for some 
betokening ruins. Here we came upon a na-|time silent. A very solemn covering spread 
tive excavation, evidently very recent. In-| over the meeting, when she commenced, as 
deed, we heard later that it had only been nearly as we can recollect, in these words :— 
abandoned the week before. The natives oc-|‘I believe it is in the authority of my divine 
casionally find an unopened tomb, and dig) Master, the Lord Jesus Christ, that I am con- 
into it for treasure. Indeed, it was useless to strained to come and stand thus before you 
attempt to disabuse their minds of the idea'on this side of the house. Oh how has my 
that we were treasure-hunters. On asking spirit been grieved this day with the light- 
them what they had found, they said some)ness and frivolity of your spirits. Some of 
red glass bottles, which they had broken to! you seem to contemn your Maker, and dis- 
‘discover what they had cgntained. They had sia your exercised teachers, and you have 
also found three jars, one containing ashes, turned into contempt their labors. Some of 


It was enough to make you and grieved on your account, and the 
| one’s mouth water to hear of the dituestten| Miele Spirit is grieved. I have been made to 
of these curiosities so very recently. I im-jfear that the vials of the Almighty are ready 
plored them if they found any more not to to be poured out on some of you, for your 
i break them, but to bring them tome. They irreverence towards Him, and for the hard- 
laughed and promised to do so, saying at the, ness of your hearts. 
‘same time, “They are so very old that they| Can you bear with me; I am a mother my- 
,are not worth anything.” |self (here her emotion stopped her utterance 
Had it not been necessary to 66) on in' for a short time) and from the very bottom 
order to reach Nazareth before night, I would of my spirit I have felt for you as a mother. 
have lingered longer at these ruins, which are) <naer pi are aan 7a and 7 a 
are full of marrow and your veins with blood, 
of full examination. The whole rocky sum.- which is your life, yet in the twinkling of an 
mit of the hill is evidently honeycombed with eye ye may be brought down; and have ye 
cave tombs, many of which have not yet been| not bad instances in this very house of the 
oe er prog — aes De om eigen — gt segues ~— re 
oward Nazareth, especially attracted my at-|on to say that when cast upon a sic , the 
tention. A huge circular stone about two feet inmost recesses of their hearts would be laid 
in diameter had been rolled into the carved|open by Him whose eyes are as a flaming fire, 
— agro os Per tnd ee . the we Per pias oe ire — 
wedged. e efforts of the natives to re-| they have committed against their teachers in 
move it, and the marks of such efforts were| this place will be written as on the wall before 
visible, had evidently been unavailing. It|them; repeating ‘I have been made verily to 
needed a very small charge of dynamite to/fear that the vials of the Almighty are ready 
remove the obstacle which had so successfully|to be poured out on some of you.’ She en- 
resisted the barbarian ingenuity of ages. This|treated them to repent, assuring them that 
I had arranged to do, but on the day fixed for mercy was still extended towards them. 
the purpose persistent rain disappointed me.| Near the close she said, ‘Honor God, for 
However, it is a treat in store. they that honor God He will honor, and they 














that dishonor Him shall be lightly esteemed.’ 
She then returned to her seat. 

Soon after she knelt, ‘ We all have need of 
thy mercy and that our sins and transgres- 
sions should be forgiven; but oh Lord, more 
especially would we intercede with thee for 
the wayward, the untoward, the disobedient, 
and may we not say the hardened sons. Spare 
them, oh! Lord, a little longer, and lengthen 
out to them the day of grace, that they may 
not be cut off. Some of us this morning have 
been made to believe, that for some present 
not many days, perhaps not many hours, are 
allotted for the great work of regeneration. 
Bow thy heavens, oh Lord, and come down; 
cause their hearts to be melted like wax, that 
they may receive again the impression of thy 
image, which has been effaced by iniquity. 
Meet with them in a narrow place where they 
can turn neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. Inspirit them with a desire for thy 
saving grace. Make them to cry out from 
the inmost recesses of their hearts, “ What 
shall we do to be saved?” Be pleased to as- 
sist them in this work, that the vials of thy 
wrath may not be poured upon their heads, 
but that they may return, return, repent and 
live. We thank thee, oh! Father, that one 
more opportunity has been granted. * * We 
pray thee as on the bended knee of both body 
and mind, that the impressions which have 
been made this day be fastened as a nail in a 
sure place, even by the Master of assemblies, 
that we may yet all unite in worshipping 
thee in the silence of all flesh.’ 

Though we have not given all that was 
said, yet it is as nearly correct as we could 
remember. But the indescribably awful feel- 
ing which pervaded the meeting, must alone 
be felt to be understood. Many of the chil- 
dren were much tendered. When meeting 
closed and the girls passed to the collecting 
room, the same awful solemnity continued, 
though a few commenced talking quietly ; yet 
the sobs of one or two who seemed unable to 
control their feelings, and the deep, quiet, 
seriousness of others effectually stopped all 
conversation. The language arose ‘verily 
there is a God in Israel.’ 

On the next First-day she addressed a 
state that was tried and tossed and not com- 
forted. Such she recommended to come to 
the Saviour, to spread their cause before Him 
in the secret of their hearts. ‘Whatsoever ye 
shall ask believing, ye shall receive.’ She had 
remembered the comforting declaration of our 
Saviour, ‘If ye have but faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye might say unto this syca- 
mine tree: be thou plucked up by the root, 
and be thou planted in the sea; and it should 
obey you.’ And ye should say to this moun- 
tain, ‘Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.’ Though ‘the sin that most easily 
besets’ might be deeply rooted in their hearts, 
it should be plucked up; and though the 
mountains of difficulty obstruct, they should 
be removed. She then sweetly alluded to the 
love of their compassionate Saviour, who, on 
the cross, bore the sins of the whole world. 
She had also thought of Moses, the servant of 
God. When he descended from the mount 
and saw his people given to idolatry, he 
earnestly prayed for them, If they could not 
be forgiven that his name should be blotted 
out. ‘How typical of the Saviour!’” 


ibinbmebetnt: 
Sin is of one nature all the world over. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
A MEMORY. 


There broods a stillness in the early gloaming, 
A sense of quiet rest, 

And busy thoughts that all the day were roaming, 
Now settle in my breast. 





With peaceful throbbings beats the pulse of even, 
And out from yonder star, 

There seems the radiance of the inner heaven 
To stream thro’ “ gates ajar.” 


The time and feeling bring a sweet remembrance 
Of long departed hours, 

That to the present only bear the semblance 
Of crushed and faded flowers. 


But yet the odor of the blossom lingers, 
Embalmed from all decay, 

And still the heartstrings touched by loving fingers 
Vibrate in song alway. 


I see again with clear unshadowed vision, 
A form beloved of old, 

Whose spirit long in fadeless realms elysian 
Hath walked the streets of gold. 


This hour to her was dearer than the morning, 
And lovelier than deep night, 

With all the beauty of its grave adorning 
Its clear yet mellowed light. 


And now I hold as -girlhood’s richest blessing 
That hour beside her chair, 

When bending o’er her, with my touch caressing 
The soft brown of her hair, 


And listening words of pure and tender meaning, 
As thought was linked to thought, 
Till to my heart the truths of years of gleaning, 
n gathered sheaves were brought. 


Oh! mother, mother, that the fruit is sparing, 
Is never fault of thine! 

Both late and early with a hand untiring 
Thou sow’dst seed divine. 


The years are many since the cold, dark river 
Hath rolled our lives between, 

While Time and change are pressing me forever 
On to the great unseen. 


Now to my chair the little ones come thronging 
As to their earthly goal, 

And in each childish face I trace the longing 
Of an immortal soul. 


Had but thy mantle on thy daughter fallen, — 
Sweet spirit passed away !— 

Less weak and helpless for the duties calling, 
Would my heart stand to-day. 


Ah! well, the bread was cast upon the waters, 
And after many days, 

May it be found to thine eternal honor, 
And to our Maker’s praise. 





Selected. 


RELEASED. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Only a few short weeks ago, 

All icy bound and packed with snow, 
This rocky cleft, through which to-day 
Runs the glad brooklet on its way; 
The merry brook which leaps and flows, 
Flashing and singing as it goes, 

To find and join and make a part 

Of the great river’s urgent heart. 

Could it have dreamed so sweet a thing 
In all those months of prisoning ? 

O happy brook ! made glad, made free, 
Shall you not find at last the sea? 


Only a few short months ago, 

A harder frost, a deeper snow, 

Lay on my soul and held it tight 

Away from hope, away from light. 

Now God’s sweet sun has entered in 

And melted all the chains of sin, 

And led by his dear hand to-day 

My soul goes singing on its way, 

To link its little thread of g 

With the vast, over-brimming flood ! 

O happy soul! made glad, made free, 

Shalt thou not find at last thy sea? 
—S. S. Times. 





Is to the gray, worn woman true, . . 
—aeenemcetp iam the fac 

Royal Foot Washing—The Hofburg, the § two b 
chief palace of the Austrian sovereigns, hag & ness 0 
been, says the London Standard, the scene of & fact th 
an ecclesiastical ceremony or act of devotion §§ and se 
which is a curious relic of medieval customs, § on im 
In accordance with a usage observed from § perbay 
time immemorial on Maundy-Thursday the C 
ceremony of “ Washing the Feet of the Poor” Mor 
was recently performed as usual by the ma § corres 
jesties at the Imperial residence. In the Mid- cusses 
dle Ages the.custom prevailed at many other § the “' 
Catholic Courts, but in the present day to find J “Of t 
a parallel would be impossible, except at the §f less th 
Vatican and at the palace of the King of Spain, § the et 
The proceedings opened at nine o’clock, when § the o 
twelve old men, of whom the oldest is in his § liberti 
ninety-third year, and the youngest eighty § cult 
seven, and twelve old women, the oldest § which 
ninety-six, and the youngest ninety, dressed, §f s0 viv 
as usual, in the old German costume, pre § the p 
sented to them by the Emperor and Bm § cated 
press, entered the Court Chapel, in orderto § of th 
receive the sacrament, and were then brought § As fo: 
into the Hall of Ceremonies at the Hofburg. Iti 
On each side of the hall was a table wilh § of bi 
twelve covers, the one table for the old men § claim 
and the other for the old women. They am § to bel 
all citizens of Vienna, and many among = takin 
showed by their behavior that they h Rei 
taken part in the ceremony more than once, the 1 
With the appearance of the clergyman, # § inter 
eleven, the ceremony began. The Emper Brita 
who was followed by all the archdukes preseat § Sout! 
in Vienna, served the old men, and the Em § enga, 
press, followed by all the archduchesses and § carri 
court ladies, served the old women at thelr § yeta 
respective tables. The Corps Diplomatgie Spiri 
was, as usual, in attendance, but this yéar, for @ Teal 
reasons generally known, the British, Frene of th 









THE FIRST FLOWER. 

I feel too tired and too old _ 

Long rambles in the woods to take, 
To seek the cowslip’s early gold, 

And search for violets in the brake; 
Nor can I, as I used to, bend 
My little bed of flowers to tend; 
Where grew my scented map. to-day 
The creeping witchgrass has its way. 


4 


, in cabs 

But when my door I open wide sons & 
To breathe the warm, sweet air of spring, - 

The fragrance comes in like a tide, Usel 

Great purple plumes before me swing ; . 


For looking in, close by the door, house 
The lilac blossoms as of yore; © § folk Is 
The earliest flower my childhood knew + @ the un 
Is to the gray, worn woman true! +) § make 
Dear common tree that needs no care, | & what 
Whose root in any soil will live, 1g obviou 
How many a dreary spot grows fair t jury: 
With the spring-charm thy clusters give! make | 
The narrow court-yard in the town «Truly 
Knows thy sweet fragrance, and the brown im 
Low hill-side farm-house hides its eaves test 
Beneath the gray-green of thy leaves. is low 
rime; 
Loosed by the south wind’s gentle touch, adits 
In perfumed showers thy blossoms fall ; and na 


Thou askest little, givest much; 
Thy lavish bloom is free to all; 
And even I, shut in, shut out, 
From all the sunny world about, T 
Find the first flower my childhood knew mn 



















and Turkish embassadors did not appear. Al Night 
the Ministers were present, as wall oa ( 
dignitaries and Privy Councilors, the Chat § Boa 
berlains, the Grand Lhathers, and the highet Con: 
representatives of thearmy. The tables beimg @ 0 a 
removed, the Emperor and Empress ® orl 
down in front of each of the old people, took mm The 
off a shoe and stocking from each, and wash tion 
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sfoot with towels moistened from a golden 


king, 
To sony by hanging round the neck of 
gach of the old people a purse with thirty sil- 
gerflorins. The old folks were then sent home 
in cabs, each with a well-filled box of provi- 
sions and wine.—Chr. Adv. 


Uselessness of Oaths—When James Back- 
pouse visited the penal settlements on Nor- 
folk Island, he was much impressed “ to see 
the unmoved hardness with which prisoners 
make oath, most solemnly, to the truth of 
what they state, on both sides, when it is 
obvious that on one side there must be per- 

” This shocking spectacle led him to 
make these reflections on the use of oaths: 
“Truly oaths are insufficient to secure correct 
testimony, where the moral standard of truth 
js low; where it is gone, they only add to 
crime; and where this standard is properly 
maintained, they are useless, yea being yea, 
and nay, nay.” 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &c. 

Temperance-—The darkness of Germany on 
tbe temperance question may be inferred from 
the fact that the Moravian brethren carry on 
two breweries to belp missions. The dark- 
ness of Britain has long been shown by the 
fact that eminent members of the benevolent 
and self-denying sect called “Friends,” carry 
on immense breweries, and own hundreds, 
perbaps thousands, of beer-shops in London. 
The Christian Cynosure. 

Moral Character of the Opera.—A Cincinnati 
correspondent of Zion's Herald, Boston, dis- 
cusses the moral effect of the opera season in 
the “Queen City of the West.” He says: 
“Of the ten operas rendered, five were little 
less than glorifications of licentiousness. How 
the effect can be other than to familiarize 
the opera-goer’s mind with the arts of the 
libertine and the unchaste it would be diffi- 
cult to tell. 
which the mental 


THE FRIEND. 


A society has been formed in England 


ewer, beld by a chamberlain. After the feetjunder the presidency of the Archbishop of 
of the old people had been wiped the arch-|Canterbury which has for its object “the 


and their majesties concluded |funeral and mourning ceremonial.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Telephone Talking.—Talking by Telephone 
dukes and archduchesses replaced the shoe|Christianizing, simplifying, and cheapening|has been done with success between New 


York and Chicago, a distance of 1050 miles. 


Total Abstinence.—Reasons for abstaining|The wire used is of steel, covered with copper. 


from the use of drinks containing alcobol : 

I. No man who drinks can be at all sure 
that be will not, on some occasion, drink too 
much. There are some, perhaps, who drink 
all their lives, but never drink enough to visi- 
bly interfere with muscular movements or 
mental operations. Whether there are any 
such is an open question ; but it is certain that 
the number of those who use alcoholic stimu- 
lants at all in this climate and age, and never 
use too much, is very small, and that no user 
of them can be sure that he will not on some 
occasion drink too much. 

II. All users of them are especially liable, 
in time of mental trouble or physical debility, 
and in the gradual approach of old age, to 
drink toomuch. Total abstinence men seldom 


The steel gives strength, and the copper cov- 
ering gives it increased power of conducting 
electrical currents. The copper is deposited 
on the steel by electro-plating batteries, at the 
rate of 500 lbs. of copper to one mile of wire. 
Cnrious Result of the Wet Season—T he Dor- 
set Chronicle says that the attention of Martin 
Small, farmer in the parish of Shapwick, was 
recently called by his shepherd to one of the 
sheep, all along the back of which grass was 
springing up. It is conjectured the animal, 
having been supplied with hay, bad lain down 
on some of it, and the seeds, mixing with the 
wool, germinated through the sheep having 
been exposed to rain for a very long period. 
Exercise for Little Folks—Some years ago 
considerable attention was bestowed on the 


plunge into excessive drinking in time of|subject, and several very ingenious devices 


trouble. Many Christian professors, having 
never been total abstainers, on failing in busi- 
ness, or losing wife or child, or mecting a great 
disappointment, have taken to drinking ex- 
cessively. Many old men have thus become 
sots, and some such in the churches are a 
great mortification to their friends, and a per- 
plexity to the ehurch. 

III. All who use them at all set an example 
to youth, which, if they attempt to follow it, 
will be the ruin of many of them. 

IV. Such persons, if parents, throw their 


were suggested by which infants and very 
young children might exercise their muscles. 
he “baby jumper” is perhaps the best re- 
membered of these. It was largely advertised, 
and for the time bad a considerable sale, but 
now one rarely hears of its existence. In 
considering the form of exercise that might 
|be employed for very young children, it should 
be borne in mind that at no period in life does 
|the organism exhibit greater developmental 
activity than during the first years of exist- 
renee. Hence, it is not advisable that fatigue 


influence over their children on the side of should be allowed to depress the vital powers, 


the strongest temptations to which they are 
exposed. 

. All users of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage have practically no influence in pre- 
venting others from drinking. 

VI. Those who do not use them can never 
drink too much; will be in little peril of re- 
sorting to rum as a remedy for sorrow ; set an 
example to youth which all may safely follow, 
and which will be the means of saving many 


And there are no means by/|from drunkenness; by precept and example 


\and 80 interfere with the processes of growth 
and nutrition. At the same time, it must be 
‘remembered that a desire for exercise seems 
ito be inberent in the infant. Sir William 
\Jenner has graphically pointed this out, and 
compared the spontaneous activity of a 
\healthy child to the quiescence and fear of 
movement exhibited by a child suffering from 
‘the rickets. This can be seen ata glance, for 
\if a young child be stripped and laid on a bed 


‘it will appear how ceaseless are its movements, 


ictures and suggestions|they throw the mightiest safeguards around how each limb is brought into play, and with 


sovividly produced by the lifelike acting and their children, and exert a positive and power-|what almost continuous action it seems as 
the penetrating voice of song may be eradi-|ful influence against intemperance: 


cated from the memory.” “Out of every ten 


of the hest operas, five are unspeakably foul.|may transmit a constitutional predisposition | 


As for pure operas, there are none.” 
Itisa strong proof of the deceitful character | 
of him who is the father of lies, that persons 


VII. But those who use alcohol habitually 


to their children much stronger than they 
had in beginning their own lives—a tendency 


if endeavoring to turn itself inside out. This 
‘natural exercise ought to be encouraged, and 
instead of being kept, as is too frequently the 
icase, for the greater part of the day tightly 
‘held in its nurse’s arms, or confined in its cot 


which, with a father’s example and the pre-; weighed down with heavy bed-clothes care- 


daiming the name of Christians can be made|sence of the tempter, may prove practically fully tucked in, which prevent its slightest 
to believe that there is no harm in their par-|irresistible. So it often comes to pass that movement, it ought for some time each day 
taking in such corrupting amusements. the worst effects of the habit are seen in the to be allowed to roll freely on a mattress, 

Religious Awakening.—There appears from |second generation. lightly and loosely clad, so that it can indulge 
the newspaper reports to be an increased| VIII. The highest form of the Christian freely and unrestrained in the natural and in- 
interest in vital religion in parts of Great life is self-denial for the good of others. Total jstinctive exercise of its limbs. As the infant 
Britain, Germany, Russia, Asia Minor and |abstinence, if it be a great sacrifice, should be | gets older its desire for exercise seems if pos- 
Southern Africa. Though the labors of those| practised for our own sake, for we are in sible to increase, and it is never tired of creep- 
engaged in the work in these places may be|danger. If it be not a great sacrifice, what jing about and making premature attempts to 
carried on in a mixture of truth and error,|ingenuous mind would refuse to make it to|walk. Whilst these efforts should be encour- 
yet all can rejoice in every evidence that the|save the weak, and to help those who are so|aged, they should never be unduly prolonged. 








Spirit of the Lord (which alone can effect a 

real spiritual change) is at work in the hearts 

oe people, turning them from darkness to 
t, 


ohammedan Movements.—A Mohammedan 

of Publication has been established in 
Constantinople for the purpose of publishing, 
i a cheap form, the theological and historical 








earnestly striving to save them. 


As the child grows older and becomes firmer 


For these reasons we practise and recom-|on its feet, combined movements seem to be- 
mend total abstinence. May we not hope |come its object, and these are best encouraged 
that by what we have said some will be helped |by the use of a “ball.” 
to persuade others ; and that if any read these |firmly set, the rocking-horse may be intro- 


When the limbs are 


reasons who do use these seducing drinks,|duced into the nursery, but we should not 


though, as they think, but sparingly, they |permit its use till after the fifth year. 


The 


| will see that it is neither wise, good, safe, neg seventh year is the earliest at which system- 
works put forth by Mohammedan writers.|kind to do so, and at once and forever, on 


atic exercise should be introduced, and then 


The first publication is to be a popular edi- principle, renounce them ?—Christian Advo-|these ought to be of the simplest kind—as 


tion of the Koran, for general distribution. 


cate. 


ordinary drilling, extension movements, &c. 
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THE FRIEND. 


We cannot approve of the suggestions that 
have reached us of the use of the trapeze, 
dumb bells, and the like at so early an age. 
W hat seems to be of the most importance, and 
what is generally overlooked, is the necessity 
of securing for the young child complete free- 
dom for all its movements in easy clothing, 
and thus permitting it to engage in spontan- 
eous exercise without let or hindrance.—Lon- 
don Lancet. 


on shorter subterranean stems than the blue 
ones. The blue flowered potato plants sent 
off their runners from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
July 12, they were in full bloom. 

The blossoms were large, and the white 
flowered were of a creamy white color, with 
greenish midribs to its corolla lobes. The sub- 
terranean stems were not longer than those 
of our common potato. The blossoms of the 
blue flowered are smaller, brigbt purple, with 

Rats ina House—The rat, says Professor|pale white midribs to the corolla, with fifteen 
Huxley, bas no place in a well-built city house.|to twenty flowers toa head. They are found 
The mouse is harmless, but the presence of|at an altitude of about 8,000 feet in Tanner’s|stuck on, than like a real bird. 
rats means a connection with the rat’s place, |canon, and some of the plants were 2 feet high.| The extraordinary habit of the male in 
the sewer. Hence, when he knew that there|Later in the season they produced potato balls) plastering up the female with her 
were rats in the basement of his house, he had |of unusual size, comparatively speaking. - |feeding her during the whole time of in 


they all declared it was too difficult, and 
were afraid to try. I therefore y. 
antly came away. In about an hour gf 
ward, much to my surprise, a tremend 
loud hoarse screaming was heard, ang 
bird was brought me, together with 9 you 
one which had been found in the hole, 
was a most curious object, as large asa pig 
but without a particle of plumage on any pp 
of it. It was exceedingly plump and soft, ay 
with a semi-transparent skin, so that it looked 
more like a bag of jelly, with head and fees 


J 


the floor of the room taken up, and found an 
opening into the sewer where the builder had 
omitted to close up the opening toa side drain, 
designed, but abandoned before using. Dur- 
ing all the years that the house had been oc- 
cupied, this opening had been in unsuspected 
existence, and had given open passage to the 
emanations from the sewer. 

Odd uses for Paper and Glass.—Compressed 
paper doors are declared to be more effective 
in staying the march of flames than even doors 
of wood lined with tin, which have now super- 
seded iron doors for this purpose. Glass, in 
like manner, is being every day put to a 
variety of uses for which its fragility would 
seem to make it little adapted. The latest 
instance of this is glass shingles, now manu- 
factured at Pittsburg, and said to be more 
durable, stronger and more impervious to rain 
than slate or any other material.— Phila. Led- 

er. 

Chinese Printing.—A strike in the office of 
the Chinese-American led to some explanation 
of the difficulties of his position by the editor 
Wing-Chim-too. He said—“ The publishing 
of a Chinese Journal is a much more difficult 
piece of work than many imagine. The Chi- 
nese language is written by means of 60,000 
characters, and so type is an unknown com- 
modity. The copy is first made by me in 
pencil, and by a scribe transferred to the im- 
pression paper, from which it is afterwards 
taken off on stone. 
our paper must of necessity be lithographed, 
advertisements and all.” 

Native Potatoes.—N ative potatoes have been 
discovered in Arizona by Prof. Lemmon. 
They were found in a cleft of one of the 
highest peaks north of the Apache pass, under 
a tangle of prickly bushes and cacti. Eager 
to know if the Solanum found was bulb-bear- 
ing, he carefully uprooted the little tuber, 
which proved to be an undoubted representa- 
tive of the true potato family. According to 
the researches and reasonings of Humboldt, 
this was the location to look for the home of 
the species from which our first potatoes 
sprang. In May last, Prof. Lemmon again 
set out in search of more specimens, choosing 
the Huachuca Mountains as his point for ex- 
ploration. 

These mountains have two peaks over 10,- 
000 feet high, with sides furrowed into deep 
canons, those of the northeast being filled with 
trees, among which are maple and ash. In 
July last he discovered the potato plants he 


was searching for on the southwest side of|was assured had been used in stopping up the 


the range, hidden among the rich bottom soil 
of a dell ina high valley. A few 
the white species were found in full bloom, 








Thus every number of|have all the appearance of very fine potatoes. 


egg and 
These native species of potatoes which may tion, and till the young one is fledged, nan 
bave been and very likely are the original na-|mon to several of the large hornbills, and is 


tive stock from which all our potatoes nowjone of those strange facts in natural histo 


used have sprung, deserve a fair trial and|which are “stranger than fiction.”— W 


careful propagation to develop them to the| Malay Archipelago. 4 
size now attained by our best potatoes. By| Bread Fruit—Though it grows in several 


the 1st of September the blue flowered plants| parts of the Malay Archipelago, it is now 
formed bluish colored potatoes, oblong, about|/abundant, and the season for it lasts on 
1} inches long by half as wide, and a third as|short time. It is baked entire in the hote 
thick, with from four to ten unmistakable po-| bers, and the inside scooped out with as 
tatoes on each plant. The white-flowered|I compared it to Yorkshire pudding; Ch 
plants produced white potatoes, nearly round,| Allen said it was like mashed potatoes and 
from half an inch to linchindiameter These/milk. It is generally about the size of a mek 
potatoes are unquestionably indigenous. a little fibrous towards the centre, but every: 

Still another variety was found near the|where else smooth and pudding-like, some 
summit of a peak 10,000 feet high, under the | thing in consistence between yeast-dumplingy 
shade of fir, pine and poplar trees, growing in — batter-pudding. With meat and gravy, 
soil kept moist during the greater part of the it isa vegetable superior to any I know, either 
year by melting snows. Its nodding balls of,in temperate or tropical countries. With 
ripened seeds were surrounded by golden-rods sugar, milk, butter, or treacle, it is a delicious 
and brilliant asters. Their tubers were tinted | pudding, having a very slight and delicate but 
with purple, and seed balls were either solitary | characteristic flavor, which, like that of good 
or in pairs. Prof. Lemmon brought back/bread and potatoes, one never gets tired of 
with him over three quarts of these small po-| The reason why it is comparatively scarce is, 
tatoes, comprising the different varieties, be-|that it is a fruit of which the seeds are em 
sides some seed balls. tirely aborted by cultivation, and the tree can 

A hermit in these mountains, whom Prof.|therefore only be propagated by cuttings. 
Lemmon interested in his discovery, has re-| Tbe seed-bearing variety is common all over 
cently written him that in digging up the bed |the tropics, and though the seeds are y 
of an old pond he has secured a lot of these! good eating, resembling chesnuts, the fruit 
potatoes, perfectly white, as large as hen’s quite worthless as a vegetable.— Wallacts 
eggs, which on being cooked tasted well, and| Malay Archipelago. 





Various cultivators have manifested the ut- 
most interest in Prof. Lemmon’s discovery, 
and are making careful preparations to culti- 
vate the specimens he has forwarded them.— 
Pacific Rural Press. 

Curious Habit of the Hornbill—While stay- 
ing a day at a village [near Palembang, in| It isa blessed thing to walk “in the Light 
Sumatra, ] while a boat was being made water-|—in a holy dependence upon, and faithfulness 
tight, I had the good fortune toobtain a male,|to the guidance and help of the Spirit 
female, and young bird of one of the large Christ, which has been given to all to leads 
hornbills. I bad sent my hunters to shoot,'in the way of salvation. This Spirit is § 
and while I was at breakfast they returned,! quick witness against evil, and will preservé 
bringing me a fine large male of the Buceros out of the snares of death those who are sil 
bicornis, which one of them assured me he had |cerely endeavoring to follow its teachings 
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shot while feeding the female, which was sbut| For want of watchfulness and obedience 


up ina hole in a tree. I had often read ofits commands, how often are we led astray, 


this curious habit, and immediately returned into what devious paths have our feet wal 


to the place, accompanied by several of the) dered, and what multiplied transgressions 

natives. After crossing a stream and a bog,|the Divine will have been heaped up agains 
we found a large tree leaning over some|us! 
water, and on its lower side, at a height of} Perhaps nothing is more calculated to fill 
about twenty feet, appeared a small hole, and|the heart with a love to God, than to feel that 
what looked like a quantity of mud, which I} His compassion and love are extended evel 





large hole. After awhile we heard the harsh|a hope is begotten in the free and large me 


lants of|cry of a bird inside, and could see the white) cies of the Shepherd of Israel, who, as 


extremity of its beak put out. I offered a|Penington says, “Casteth not off his 8 


and further on blue blossoms were found.|rupee to any one who would go up and get because of their wanderings, because of thell 
The white-flowered specimens formed tubers|out the bird, with the egg or young one, but! backslidings, because of their infirmities, 


to those who have been rebellious, in whom 
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i» hardness; but pursues them with his 


love, findeth them out, visiteth with his cor- 


secting band according to their need, wound. 
é#th with his sword, and melteth in his fire, 
antil He hath made them tender and pliable, 
ynd then He pours in the fresh oil of his 
salvation and sweetly healeth them.” 

It is an unspeakable mercy to feel the 
wounding of his sword and the fire of his 
j ents, destroying the corrupt propensi- 
ties of the heart, and bringing us into a con. 
fition to receive the “oil of his salvation.” 
for, as the same deeply experienced writer 
gbserves, the Lord “gives brokenness, He 
melteth the heart, that He may be tender 
towards and embrace it in his arms of recon- 
tiliation, and in the peace of his Spirit.” 

To those who in their earlier years have 
walked too much according to theirown wills, 
but whose fect have been turned into the way 
of peace, there sometimes comes a season 
when, in the decline of life, they are in mea- 
gure relieved from the pressure of business, 
and the scenes and incidents of the past come 


in review before them. They may recall|new doctrine, a living, present Christ, they 
many evidences of Divine favor,—how the} preached everywhere, and, I may add, almost 
Tart bos watched over and preserved them|everywhere ‘the common people heard them 
from dangers into which their own heedless-|gladly.’ For to these people, in their great 


ness would have led them—and how He has 
tendered their spirits by the fresh visitations 
of his love, and made them willing at times 
fally to obey his requirings. The Good Re- 
membrancer may also bring to their minds 
many things which cause the blush of shame 


to the heart. They may recall instances of 


deceitfulness or wilfulness, in childhood ; of, 
undue indulgence of the appetites ; of business, 


transactions in which they have not acted on 


the golden rule of treating others as they|came as a natural sequence, all their distine- 


would desire to be treated themselves ; and of 
a great variety of other matters, which the 
awakened conscience sees to have been viola- 


tions of the Divine law. All this tends to} 


humble them, and to bring them into that 


contrite condition, which enables them to need for the rites and ceremonies of the 
adopt the language of the poor publican,|Church, as it is called. The early Quakers 


“God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Under this renewed baptism of the Spirit, 
some have felt it safest for them to re-open 
some of the transactions of the distant past ; 
to ask forgiveness of those whom they had 
unkindly treated, and to make restitution in 
cases where they had hardly dealt with others, 
even though the transactions were legal in 
themselves. The remembrance of the rapidly 
approaching day, when “the grasshopper 

all be a burden,” has awakened an earnest 


desire, that when health and strength fails|have been considering, an inward revelation, 
there may be nothing left undoné to disturb| qualifying, guiding, directing for this service; 


the mind, but that they may know all their 
sins judged beforehand, and all the duties re- 
quired of them performed, so that there may 
be nothing remaining, but to bear the last 
physical struggles of nature, and through the 

ord’s assistance to keep the heart fixed on 
Him who has redeemed them from all iniquity 
and who they humbly trust will receive them 
into everlasting rest and peace. 





Dr. J. J. Levick, of Philadelphia, bas kindly 
Sent us a copy of a recent address entitled, 

The Early Friends and their services in 
America.” 


It treats an interesting subject in an in- 


resting manner—describing more especially | kept in dungeons foul and gloomy, fined, ex- 





to athe: duals. salt Oe ; Hd pewe people heard it gladly! No wonder, too, 
come to the eK, an e pang of regret, 
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» of their diseases, nay, not because of|the history, character and labors of George/iled, sold into colonial bondage. Imprisoned 


Fox, Robert Barclay and William Penn. in winter, without fire, they perished from the 
After relating the gradual opening of spirit-|cold. Some were victims to the barbarous 
ual truth to the mind of George Fox, the au-|cruelty of the jailers; twice George Fox nar- 
thor says, that his message may be epitomized|rowly escaped death. They braved every 
in his own words: “I saw that Christ died|danger to continue their assemblies. Haled 
for all men, and had enlightened all men and|out by violence they returned; when their 
women with his divine and saving light, and | meeting-houses were torn down they gathered 
that no man could be a true believer but who|openly on the ruins. They could not be dis- 
believed in it.” :, solved by armed men, and when their opposers 
“ Not only does George Fox say, ‘I saw that|took shovels to throw rubbish on them they 
Christ died for all men,’ but he also says, ‘I|stood close together, willing to be buried alive 
saw Christ had enlightened all men and wo-| witnessing for the Lord.’ 
men with his divine and saving light.’ This,] One whose eloquent voice is now stilled in 
which William Penn calls the characteristic |death, the late Henry Armitt Brown, quotes, 
doctrine of the Friends, now appearsinalmostjin his Burlington address, that wonderful 
every sermon, epistle and paper put forth by|event in their early history when, in one of 
George Fox. That it was thus prominently|the darkest hours, their comrades lay lan- 
put forward was doubtless due to the fact that|guishing in prison, the Friends marched in 
the great doctrine of the Atonement was gen-| procession to Westminster Hall, to offer them- 
erally accepted by the then Christian world,|selves to Parliament as hostages for their 
and although the acceptance of it was mixed|brethren. ‘In love to our brethren, say they, 
up with error, there was, relatively, but little} who lie in Prisons, in dungeons and in many 
necessity for especially pressing it upon men’s|fetters and irons, and have been cruelly beat 
attention at that time. But this, to them,|by the cruel jailers * * and many who be 
sick and weak in Prison and on straw * * 
we do offer up our bodies and selves to you 
for you to put us as lambs into the same dun- 
geons, and do stand ready a sacrifice for to go 
into their places that they may go forth and 
not die.’” 

Dr. Levick speaks of the spread of the doc- 
trines preached by George Fox; of the con- 
vincement of David Barclay and his son Rob- 
ert, who was made Governor of East Jersey ; 
of the early settlements of Friends in America ; 
of the visit to this country of George Fox in 
1671, and his perils and hardships in his wil- 
derness journey; and of the settlements of 
William Penn. As he looks back over the his- 
tory he has briefly sketched, he asks the 
tive doctrines. If He werein every heart,—if| question :— 
men had in them the Real Presence, it fol-| “Have subsequent results compensated for 
lowed that all mere types and shadows of that| this fearful expenditure of all that men deem 
Real Presence were unnecessary. This doc-|valuable in life—health, strength, liberty— 
trine, if accepted, at once did away with all) life itself? 

I think they have, and I include in this ex- 
penditure, the frightful persecutions in New 
England, where three highly cultivated Chris- 
tian men had their ears cut off; where deli- 
cately nurtured women, younger and older, 
were whipped at the cart-tail from town to 
town, and where Robinson, Stevenson, Leddra 
and Mary Dyer perished by the hand of the 
hangman. 

As I read to-day, on every side, the recog- 
nition of the great doctrine of an indwelling 
Christ, hear it preached by Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian and Baptist, see how it per- 
meates the life of the best men in all our 
churches, to what results it bas already led, 
and to what higher ones it is leading; when I 
see, as I daily do, their views on tithes, on 
oaths, on complete religious toleration, ac- 
cepted as correct by Christians all about me, 
I know that these early Friends did not live 
—did not die—in vain.” 

Here our friend might have added, what 
he no doubt regards as too self-evident to 
require distinct enunciation—that even if no 
visible results could now be traced from the 
faithfulness of those witnesses for the truth, 
yet there was abundant compensation to them 
in the peace of God which was shed abroad 
in their hearts, and in the boly confidence 
with which they were enabled to look for 
the crown of righteousness reserved for the 
righteous. 













































unrest, there came with this doctrine of direct 
access to their Saviour, a sense of rest and 
peace and companionship, for which they had 
long earnestly yearned, but to which they 
had thus far been strangers. No wonder that 


that there soon arose that fierce spirit of per- 
secution against those who held it, taught it, 
and, with and by it, drew away so many from 
their old forms and places of worship.” 

“Out of this doctrine of an indwelling Christ 


recognized the necessity of baptism, but it 
was a baptism of the Holy Ghost. They 
loved to partake of the communion, but it was 
to them an inward and spiritual feast. They 
recognized the value of a rightly ordained 
ministry, but they taught that its lessons 
must be learned in a higher school than Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and that having been 
freely received they must be freely given. 
All that was distinctive in their views re- 
specting the ministry came of the doctrine we 


not a natural principle like reason or con- 
science, capable of being cultivated by individ- 
uals themselves, influenced by their surround- 
ings, moulded by their education, but a direct 
gift to their souls, unerring in its guidance, 
infallible in its teachings,—an emanation from 
God himself.” 

“And now there came to George Fox and 
his associates that fierce storm of persecution 
which, even though we read the literal ac- 
count, we fail, I think, to comprehend the fall 
extent of it. By it, in the language of the 
historian I have quoted, ‘everywhere and for 
long wearisome years, they were exposed to 
perpetual dangers and griefs. They were 
whipped, crowded into jails among felons, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unizep States.—The American Land 
resenting the Irish race, met in Philadelphia on the 
bth ultimo, and continued its sessions three days. A 
series of resolutions were adopted declaring that the 
English Government has no moral right whatever to 
exist in Ireland; that it is the duty of the Irish race 
throughout the world to sustain the Irish people in the 
employment of all legitimate means to substitute for it 
national self-government ; that all the societies repre- 
sented in the Convention, and all that may hereafter 
comply with the conditions of admission, be organized 
into the Irish National League of America, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the Irish National League of Ireland, 
of which Charles Stewart Parnell is President ; demand- 
ing that the farmers allow the laborers a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work ; counselling their country- 
men in Ireland to buy nothing in England which they 
can produce in Ireland or procure from America or 
France, and pledging themselves to promote Irish 
manufactures by encouraging their import into America, 
and to use their utmost endeavor to persuade American 
tradesmen from keeping English goods on sale; de- 
elaring that an English Ministry has earned the con- 
tempt of fair-minded men throughout the world by 
imprisoning more than a thousand citizens of Ireland 
without accusation or trial ; that the policy of the Eng- 
lish Government in first reducing the Irish peasantry 
to abject poverty and then sending them penniless to 
the United States, dependents upon American charity, 
is unnatural and an outrage upon the American Govern- 
ment and people. 


The total exports of the United States for the twelve) $1.16 a $1.25. Rye is nominal. Corn is in moderate 


months which ended 3rd mo. 31st, 1883, amounted in 
value to $808,726,356, an increase of $17,917,386 on 
those of the preceding twelve months. Our total im- 


ports for the twelve months which ended 3rd mo. 31st, | 


1883, were $742,442,259, an increase of $41,599,385 on 
those for the twelve months which ended 3rd mo. 31st, 
1882. 

The latest advices from the tornado-devastated region 
of Mississippi say that 83 persons were killed and 300 
injured, many dangerously. The loss of property is 
said to he “unprecedented.” Corrected lists of the 
killed and injured at Beauregard and Wesson give the 
following figures: Beauregard—killed 31, injured 60 ; 
Werson—killed 22, injured 31. As showing the force 
of the storm, it is asserted that “a solid iron serew of a 
cotton press, weighing 675 pounds, was carried by the 
cyclone 300 yards.” Also, that “a piece of scantling, 
3 by 4 inches and 10 feet long, was driven through a 
red oak sapling.” Accounts from places in the interior 
of Georgia, distant from rail and telegraph, which were 
swept by the tornado, are beginning to come in. 
Taliaferro and Lincoln counties, gin houses and cabins 
were demolished, and in the latter county a man and 
his son were dangerously injured, and his wife was 
killed by the demolition of their house. 
B. J. Roop, near Franklin, was swept off by a sudden 
rise in the Hillahotchie Creek on First-day night, and 
all except Roop perished. 

A “water spout” in Lenoir county, North Carolina, 
on the 25th, destroyed forests, orchards and dwellings, 
in some places changing the face of the country. No 
lives are reported lost. 

It is believed that little or no damage was done to 
the peaches in Delaware and Maryland by the frost of 
last week. 

One hundred vessels, with 4,250,000 bushels of grain, 
are lying at Chicago, awaiting the opening of the Straits 
of Mackinaw. 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians 


e, re-| it impaired existing contracts. 
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because the tax imposed by it was unequal, and because 


The Mayor of Minneapolis has vetoed the ordinance 
fixing the rate of saloon licenses at $1500. It failed to 
pass over his veto by one vote. 

Statistics collected at Portland, Oregon, show that 
since 1st mo. Ist the number of people arriving in that 
section by the two lines of ocean steamers was 19,600. 
Of the total immigration, 50 per cent. seek homes on 
Puget Sound, while the rest scatter to the grain districts 
east of the Cascade mountains. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 378, 
which was 9 less than during the previous week, and 
3 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
The number of males and females was 189 each: 65 
died of consumption ; 27 of pneumonia; 18 of diph- 
theria; 15 of old age; 11 of convulsions; 9 of scarlet 
fever and 8 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 3’s, 103}; 34’s, 103; 4}’s, 120; 
currency 6’s 129 to 132. 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
10§ a 103 cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} a 7} cts. for export, 
and 8} a 8j cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is in fair demand and steady. Sales of 2600 
barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.50 a $6.50; 
Pennsylvania family at £5.12} a $5.25; western do. at 
$5.50 a $6.20, and patents at 36.25 a $7.75. Rye flour 
is quiet but steady at $3.624 a $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—W heat is quiet but a fraction higher. Sales 
of 4000 bushels red, No. 2 and long berry, in car lots, at 


| demand, and steady. Sales of 8500 bushels in car lots, 
at 62 a 66 cts., and a choice lot at 68 cts. Oats are dull 
and irregular. Sales of 7500 bushels, in car lots, at 484 
a 53 cts. : 

Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 4th mo. 

28th, 1883.—Loads of hay, 283; loads of straw, 52. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 90 
cts. to $1.00 per 100 pounds ; mixed, 85 a 95 cts. ; straw, 
55 a 65 ets. 
| Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices were a 
| fraction higher: 2500 head arrived and sold at 53 a 7% 
|cts. per lb.; the latter rate for extra. 
Sheep were a fraction lower: 10,000 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 4 a 7} cts. for wool 
sheep, and 3} a 5} cts. for clipped, spring lambs sold 
at $3 a $7 per head. 

Hogs were rather lower: 4000 head sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 10} a 11} cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Foreicn.—On the 27th ultimo, Michael Fagan was 
convicted of the murder of Frederick Burke. Fitz- 
harris, another of the Phcenix Park conspirators, is now 
on trial. 

The Times, in an editorial article, says the Irish Con- 
vention at Philadelphia began with claptrap folly and 
malignity, and closed after the same fashion. The 
whole scene, it says, would be painful were it not su- 
premely ridiculous. The only practical suggestion 
made by the Convention for injuring Great Britain is 
the advice to the people of Ireland to buy nothing from 
England unless they are obliged to. It is a confession 
of impotence when Irish malice is driven to such a 
paltry expedient, which, if tried, would only injure its 
adopters. The lesson for Great Britain is to ignor 
Irishmen and abandon the hope of bringing them to a 
better frame of mind by a continuance of unmerited 
favors. They have already convinced the world that 
they are unfit to have national independence, and they 
must be made to feel the strong hand of the law. 

The Standard, in a leading article commenting on the 



























in Northern Minnesota, are reported to be starving.| proceedings of the Irish Convention at Philadelphia, 
Deputy Customs Collecter McCollum and John F. Malo, | says, C. 8S. Parnell knew that a word from him plainly 
member of the Canadian Parliament, have written to| denouncing the dynamite policy would have produced 
Secretary Teller that, unless immediately relieved, few|a deep effect on the Convention; but, it says, he will 
of these Indians will be alive to meet the Indian Com-| not speak the word lest he should wound the suscepti- 
missioner in 6th month, as they now anticipate doing.| bilities of some of his friends in America. 
The Indian Agent at Devil’s Lake has been directed) On the 24th ultimo, Lord Carlingford, Lord Presi- 
to use every effort to provide for these Indians at once.| dent of the Council and Minister of Agriculture, said 
The Indian Agent at Fort Totten, Montana, informs] the accounts from the distressed districts in Ireland had 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that he has notified} been decidedly more encouraging during the last few 
the Tartle Mountain Indians to go to his agency and| weeks. He said the Government were agreed that 
receive supplies. emigration was the best and the inevitable remedy for 
The Prohibition amendment before the Michigan | the distress, but they had neither the right, nor was it 
House of Representatives failed to pass on the 26th| necessary to force it upon the people. The Govern- 
ult. for want of a two-thirds vote. The yeas were 57,| ment had received a hopeful offer for the removal of a 
the nays 36, with 8 absentees. number of selected families across the Atlantic. The 
In the Senate of Wisconsin, on the 25th, the Prohi-| offers mentioned by Lord Carlingford are from the 
bition amendment to the Constitution was lost for want|Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Land Com- 
of a two-thirds vote, and a local option measure was| panies interested in the opening of the Canadian North- 
laid on the table for future consideration. west. The proposal of these companies is to settle 5000 
Justice May, in Steubenville, Ohio, on the 30th ult.| families, numbering in the aggregate 25,000 persons, 
decided that the Scott Liquor Law was unconstitutional, |}on government lands under the Homestead laws, which 
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Hong Kong. Therefore, only a portion of the squ: 
in Chinese waters will proceed to Tonquin. "te is ex- 
pected that Captain Kergaradec, French Envoy to 
nam, will be appointed Lieutenant Governor of Top- 
uin, when a protectorate is established. It is stated! 
that the French Minister to Pekin, who was ordered to! 
return home, has been instructed to remain at Pekin 
until further orders. 

The National Zeitung says the position of Sargent, the 
United States Minister, is considered in di 
circles to have been shaken in consequence of his letter 
to the American Secretary of State on the sabjectof the 
importation of pork into Germany. 

At a recent meeting of the Hawaiian Cabinet, rgpolu- 
tions were adopted “that in view of the influx of male 
Chinese, the Minister of Foreign Affairs be authorized 
to notify the Hong Kong authorities that the Hawaiian 
Government protest against the excessive emigration of 
men alone.” 

Locusts have appeared in large numbers at 
Mexico, and it is feared they will invade the ' 
Plateau. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
AT TUNESASSA. 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist the Matron in 
household duties. Apply to 
Joseph S. Elkinton, 325 Pine street, 
John Sharpless, Chester, Penna., 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street. 


WANTED, 


An assistant in housekeeping—a Friend preferred. 
Address R. F. Evans, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
Wanted, a woman Friend, qualified to teach French 
Latin, and other branches in the Girls’ School. 

Application may be made to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 

John W. Biddle, 726 Buttonwood St. 

Rebecca 8, Elkinton, 400 S. Ninth 8t 

Mary D. Allen, 833 N. Seventh St, 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, © 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Hatt, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
of Managers. 


Drep, on the 16th of 2nd month, at her residence ia 
Philadelphia, ExizaBeta S., wife of Henry Haines § 
beloved member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, in the sixtieth year of her age. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 





to carry into the House of Commons on 4th mo, — 
the petition in favor of closing public houses on vo 
day—one of the largest documents of the kind ever 

sented to Parliament. It contained 590,332 signa — 
upon a continuous roll of paper, which was et 
long, and weighed 350 pounds. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 47 Price, i 
to 99, has adopted the first clause of the bill ; 
for the conversion of the 5 per cent. rentes into 4} per al 
cents., after rejecting Baudry-D’Asson’s af 
substituting for the conversion section the reductiaglh A 
all salaries of civil functionaries exceeding 1000 frang 
annually. The bill was finally adopted by a vote g | 
400 to 107. . 

An explosion occurred on the 25th ult. in a mine Subserip! 
Besseges, in the arondissement of Alais. Nine 
have thus far been recovered. At the roll-call at 
was had after the explosion, 127 miners failed to an 
swer to their names, and it is feared there are may —— 
"Mthe National Expedition to Tonquin b rodnced 

The National Expedition to Tonquin has 
such excitement in China that it is deemed prodestil 
retain several French iron clads near Shanghai ad@™ © Wi 





